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limits and, indeed, in too many instances, they have, up to the present time,
been producing milk without hindrance from any controlling official.
Granted the National Testing Service has restricted their activities in this
direction to some extent, but it will be many years before every raw milk
supply in the country is tested, graded and paid for according to its cleanli-
ness. Even ideal inspection cannot ensure that certain methods, satisfactory
though they may be, are carried out with unfailing regularity. It is well
known that the provision of satisfactory buildings does not necessarily
result in the production of clean milk, and no legilsation in force at present
or contemplated in the future, other than one fixing a definite bacteriological
standard for all milk, can ensure the production of a clean product at all
times, owing to the constant difficulty of enforcement. The personal
element must never be undervalued, and it is useless to threaten a producer
with legal action if the cause of his transgression is ignorance of the principles
which should be employed. In short, supervision alone, even when combined
with adequate educational measures, cannot provide a full and satisfactory
measure of control, although it must always have its place in any such system.
As regards (6), there can be no doubt that the most thorough clinical
examination does not always discover diseased conditions in an animal,
especially when such disease is in the incipient or latent stage, and
an annual veterinary inspection of dairy herds, even if this was suffi-
ciently frequent, which it certainly is not, is not likely to provide any
considerable improvement in this respect. Particularly is this the case
in animals affected with tuberculosis who may be yielding infected
milk. As stated elsewhere, cattle can and do yield such milk without
clinical signs of disease being present in the udder. Many instances have
occurred where the presence of disease in the udder has only been discovered
by biological, laboratory examination. This, in itself, proves the fallacy of
relying entirely upon clinical examination of animals.
(2) Laboratory Control
The routine laboratory examination of milk supplies has many advocates,
but the practice has not been devoid of criticism, possibly due to the multi-
plicity of tests in use and the absence of a genuine all-purpose test. In
considering the question it should always be remembered that routine
laboratory examinations, while indicating either the number of living
bacteria in a given quantity of milk or otherwise demonstrating their
presence, do not supply any indication as to the pathogenicity of such organ-
isms. This inference is only permissible if more detailed examinations are
carried out. Further, there has been a most serious lack of standardised
laboratory technique, with the result that critics of this system have been
quick to point out discrepancies, particularly in the plate count results
obtained by different laboratories, even from samples obtained under
identical conditions. It must be admitted that such criticisms contained a
modicum of truth, but it is probable now that standardisation of testing
methods employed has taken place, that the practice which existed in many
quarters of regarding the results of laboratory examinations as of little
practical value will lose its significance.
In spite of any disadvantages already outlined there can be no doubt that
routine sampling of milk supplies can prove to be of considerable value
wherever it is undertaken. Laboratory control is of use in any district, but
it is, or would be if properly carried out, of most value in rural areas. As